THE LAST FLING

(happily almost extinct in the civilised world) who are
said to keep themselves to themselves. Besides, even
if we did meet them, and they did prove friendly, there
was little likelihood of their having with them enough
food to put our commissariat on its feet again : I
remembered those exiguous bundles of mandioca, those
few poor heads of maize, which were all the Tapirapes
took with them on the march.

In short, we had at that moment just enough food
to see us through the journey back to Sao Domingo.
Were we justified in chancing our luck and using that
food for a further advance of two or three days, relying
on our digestions and the ,22 to get us home on a purely
meat diet ?

We decided that we were not. I know that this
decision was theoretically sound ; and in practice, as
things turned out, it was extraordinarily lucky that we
took it, for when we got back to Sao Domingo, as you
shall hear, the supplies we had left there had disappeared
and our iron rations had to last us until we got back to
the Araguaya. But it went against the grain to turn
back on that clear and lovely morning. We were cer-
tainly within a hundred miles of the place where
Fawcett met his death, and the distance may have been
considerably less if he made good progress on those
days when the Kalapolos were watching his fires. Pro-
vided the rains held off, we could very easily have kept
going for two or three days more until we ran completely
out of food. But we should have had a bad time of it
on the way back, and I hardly think we should have
done much good. If one of us had gone lame, or if
anything had happened to the .22, it is improbable that
we should have got out at all.

But I felt sorry to be giving up this ridiculous scramble;
it had been great fun. As we strapped on our still
sodden loads an enormous alligator, the biggest I have
ever seen, came quietly gliding up the narrow channel
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